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September. 


** * * A pleasant look hath she 
Such as the children love to see upon 
Their mother’s face, when they her 
smile have won; 
Let others choose their love,—Septem- 
ber pleases me. 
—TuHomASsS MACKELLAR. 


The Heart and Circulation 
in Osteopathy. 


Cartes Hazzarp, Pu. B., D. O. 
(DETROIT, MICH. ) 

To the layman, as well as to the 
professional man, the heart is an 
intensely interesting object. Being 
the active organ of circulation, 
therefore related, by cause or ef- 
fect, to any circulatory disturb- 
ance, it may be regarded as the 
corner-stone of health. 

“Blood and nerve supply” has 
become the shibboleth of the Os- 
teopath. Negarding the cause of 
disease from a new and independ- 
ent standpoint, one differing radi- 
cally, in most cases, from that of 
the old schools, he places special 
importance upon the fact that de- 
fective circulation is associated with 
disease. He knows that a_ well 
regulated circulation is an essential 
factor in the maintenance of health. 
He has learned that the blood-flow 
must be free. He has found the 
cause when it has been obstructed. 
He has demonstrated that a “ slug- 
gish circulation” has its adequate 
mechanical causes. 

The term “sluggish circulation ” 
has long been one of the glittering 
generalities used in describing con- 
ditions little understood. If a pa- 
tient was bilious, or had a_head- 
ache, or a poor appetite, or any 
one of a multitude of other ills, he 
was told that his circulation was a 
“Jittle sluggish;” an explanation 
that did not explain. 

Some one has well pointed out 
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that drugs were administered long 
before the circulation of the blood 
was discovered, or any knowledge 
was had of most of the important 
organs and functions of the body. 
Yet the custom begun then is con- 
tinued now, and to “take some- 
thing” is the habit. 

It remained for the Osteopath 
to point out the causes of a “slug- 
gish circulation.” He found why 
the stream would not flow. In 
the ordinary affairs of every day, 
a man’s common sense would tell 
him that if water in the tank 
would not flow through the pipes 
below, there must be some stop- 
page, some “adequate mechanical 
cause.” But in a realm in which 
he was expected to be ignorant, 
that of medicine, he was too con- 
fused to think, or if he did think, 
such ideas were too unscientific. 

Osteopathy is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury product. It makes use of all 
the advanced knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body 
discovered by recent research. Its 
student is thoroughly equipped with 
knowledge of every known part of 
the body. Just as the age has 
produced the electric and me- 
chanical expert, so has it produced 
an expert in all matters relating 
to the mechanics, hydraulics, and 
electric (nerve) currents of the 
body. . 

This expert knows that when the 
blood and lymph do not flow there 
is somewhere an obstruction. He 
reasons thus :—The heart pumps 
the blood through the large arter- 
ies and their branches to the cap- 
illaries, in which these vessels end, 
and which are thickly spread 
through every tissue of the body. 
Passing through the capillaries in- 
to the veins and lymphatics, the 
now used blood is returned with 
its load of waste to the heart, 
thence to the lungs for purifica- 
tion. The action of the heart and 
the caliber of the blood-vessels are 
regulated by sympathetic nerves, 
The vessels pass through, between, 








and around muscles, bones, fibrous 
ligaments, and every hard or soft 
tissue of the body. In the mech- 
anism of the body everything has 
its place: there is no waste room. 
If one structure is out of place, or 
occupying more room than belongs 
to it, other structures must suffer 
inconvenience. This inconvenience 
becomes evident in the form of 
pain or disease in some part. 
Applying this reasoning to the 
heart, he sees that heart-action and 
the circulation may be affected by 
mechanical causes in two. ways: 
(1) by pressure of some obstrue- 
tion upon the heart, or (2) by 
pressure upon blood-vessels.  Fur- 
ther, this obstruction may act in 
either or both of two ways: (1), 
it may be a direct pressure of a 
contiguous part upon the heart or 
the blood-vessels, as for instance 
when a stomach, distended with gas, 
presses up against the heart, or a 
displaced clavicle presses down upon 
the subclavian artery or vein; (2), 
the obstruction may be a cause irri- 
tating some part of the sympathet- 
ic nervous system or its connections, 
thus affecting the vaso-motor nerves 
controlling the caliber of the ves- 
sels, or the sympathetics concerned 
in regulation of the muscular actiy- 
ity of the heart. An example of 
such a case is given by Byron Rob- 
inson when he describes an abdom- 
inal tumor interfering with sympa-_ 
thetic nerves to such an extent as to 
cause irregularity of the heart-beat. 
The same tireless investigator of the 
action of the sympathetic nerve is 
authority for the statement that per- 
verted vaso-motor action may pro-— 
ceed to such an extent as to shut out 
all life from a part. 
With these facts in mind, what 
may be the “adequate mechanical 
cause,’ mentioned above ? 
A good-hearted, mistaken lady 
said of a young Osteopath, “That 
young man can’t succeed with his 
specialty in this city.” 
it?” asked a friend. 
bones,” was the reply. 
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teopath doesn’t imagine that every 
obstruction is a bone out of place. 
He does know, however, that though 
many cases do not suffer from the 
effects of an obvious dislocation, yet 
abony part luxated, or “ warped ” 
out of its place but a minute frac- 
tion of an inch, may destroy har- 
mony in the closely packed struc- 
tures of the body to such an extent 
as to cause serious ill. 

But consider for a moment what 
some of these mechanical causes 
may be, apart from bones. Muscles, 
hardened and contracted as the re- 
sult of a strain or injury, or crippled 
by rheumatism, may, by abnormal 
contraction, shut down upon the 
blood-vessels .or nerves in and 
around them, with serious results. 
A tumor, a congested liver, tissues 
thickened by the action of inflam- 
mation, a constipated bowel, pres- 
sure upon a part caused by leaning 
against a desk while at work, or the 
pressure of an undue quantity of 
blood in a part congested by “ catch- 
ing cold”—all these causes and many 
others may act mechanically to in- 
terfere with the delicate mechanism 

_of the body. Such agencies may 
cause various ills, but become sig- 
nificant in relation to the heart and 
circulation when occurring in cer- 
tain localities and affecting certain 
“nerve centers. 

Experience proves the importance 
of such causes. A most painful case 
of heart-disease, angina pectoris, was 
cured by removing pressure upon 
the pneumogastric nerve and _ sub- 
clavian vessels, caused by a displaced 
clavicle. A case of blindness through 

| atrophy of the optic nerve was cured 
» by removing obstructions to the ves- 

| sels supplying its nutrition, caused 

\ by contracted muscles and luxated 

vertebree in the neck. <A case of 
so-diagnosed fatty degeneration of 
the heart was cured by relieving the 

‘pressure of a twisted rib upon the 

fine sympathetic connections of the 
nerves along the spine. 

It only remains to show that the 

\steopath, by his accurate knowl- 










edge of the body, and his peculiar 
methods of work, influences the 
heart and circulation to a wonderful 
degree by manipulation of the body. 
Quain’s Anatomy states that accel- 
erator sympathetic fibres of the 
heart are derived from the upper 
four or five dorsal nerves, but es- 
pecially from the second and third. 
The writer has frequently slowed 
the pulse beat or quickened it, by 
working upon the nerves in this 
portion of the spine. In one case 
of very rapid pulse, he slowed the 
beat twenty counts to the minute, 
and caused it to remain so for some 
time. This was often repeated. 

He has also demonstrated before 
his classes that stimulation or in- 
hibition of these nerves would in- 
crease or decrease the volume or the 
rapidity of the pulse. Likewise, by 
a thorough, inhibitive manipulation, 
he has dilated the abdominal blood- 
vessels, called the blood to them 
from other parts of the body, and 
quieted the general pulse. He has 
used this fact to advantage in cases 
of headache, by relieving the cranial 
congestion and removing the pain in 
the head. 

In his work, the Osteopath seeks 
to find and remove that abnormal 
condition causing discord in the 
orderly arrangement of the parts of 
the body, and his great success is 
due to the fact that the body, when 
perfectly adjusted, does perfect 
work. 


= % 


‘“‘T judged a man by his speaking, 
His nature I could not tell ; 

I judged a man by his silence, 
And then I knew him well.” 


% % 
The world at large, including 


the medical profession, is becoming 
interested in Osteopathy. 


% % 


“When you have time, don’t wait 


for time.” 
% % 


‘‘Is it better to have a hen to-morrow 
than an egg to-day ?” 
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Osteopathic Reasoning. 
Asthma. 


Rate H. Wittiams, D. O. 


(ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 


An interesting case of asthma 
which came into my hands a few 
weeks since prompts me to make a 
few remarks, from the standpoint of 
the Osteopath, in reference to this 
distressing ailment which has _ so 
often been declared, by the medical 
profession, to be incurable when it 
has arrived at the chronic stage. 

There is nothing so distressing, 
either to the sufferer or to those 
who witness his spasmodic efforts, 
as the apparent extreme difticulty 
with which the patient carries on 
respiration. The strained, anxious 
expression on the face, the deep, 
wheezing, labored breathing which 
‘sounds like the tearing of the very 
tissue of the lungs, give to the 
symptoms a most grave aspect. 

Fatal termination of this affection 
is, however, rare. Only when com- 
plications arise is there any serious 
difficulty. It is, however, a most dis- 
tressing complaint from which many 
have suffered for years without more 
than temporary alleviation until re- 
lieved of their suffering by some 
serious derangement which has re- 
sulted from the asthmatic condition. 

Within the last few years, in the 
localities where Osteopathy has been 
known, the suffering from this cause 
has been reduced to a minimum. 
In perhaps no chronic affection has 
the Osteopath met with such uni- 
versally good success as in asthma. 
I have yet to see the case of asthma, 
where the osteopathic physician was 
given a fair opportunity, that the 
patient was not either very much 
relieved or completely cured; and 
the cures are so numerous that the 
cases where simply relief has been 
afforded are the exceptions. 

Fora good many years, the symp- 
tomatologists and  diagnosticians 
have quarreled over the nature .and 





1 will not 
recount their theories, but I feel that 
inasmuch as the Osteopaths have 


cause of this affliction. 


succeeded in curing the disease, 
they have the privilege by right of 
conquest to pass upon the specula- 
tions of those who have gone be- 
fore. 

In justice it should be said that 
each of the recent investigators had 
a portion of the truth, “but they 
failed to co-ordinate these ideas and 
thereby arrive at the true nature of 
the disease. Like many of the di- 


agnosticians who have preceded us, 
they have been too prone to consid- 
er an effect as a cause, and, as a re- 
sult, have met with no success in 
their treatment. 

Asthma is a purely nervous affec- 
tion in all its manifestations, affect- 
ing as it does the muscular fibres in — 
the walls of the bronchial tubes, the 
caliber of the blood vessels in the 
same area, and the muscles of res- 
piration. The chronic inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane lining 
the tubes, which causes the expecto- 
ration and contributes to the dysp- 
noea, or labored breathing, is as 
much due to irritation to the nerve | 
supply of the blood vessels as is the 
constriction of the bronchial tubes. — 

The Osteopath goes back further 
yet in his reasoning. 
these nervous manifestations as _ 
symptoms only. Through his knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the nerv- 
ous mechanism which controls both 
the elasticity of the bronchial tubes 
and the blood supply of the lungs, 
and the application of this knowl- 
edge in connection with his skill in 
discovering anatomical irregulari- 
ties, he has been enabled to locate the 
cause of the difficulty. This is usu- 
ally to be found at or near the spine 
between the shoulder blades, partic: 
ularly the upper half. j 

The difficulty is often so slight 
that only the hand experienced in 
the examination of the human — 

can detect the trouble. 

Consequently if you, my reader, 
happen to be a sufferer from asthma 


He considers 
















do not put your hands between your 
shoulders and expect to find lumps, 
bumps, or even sore spots; for in 
all probability you would succeed 
only in almost twisting your shoul- 
der out of joint and find nothing 
either, and yet that is right where 
the trouble will be. 

The cause in almost every instance 
is of a mechanical nature, which can 
only be amenable to mechanical 
treatment. For this reason, the 
Osteopath has been so successful in 
the treatment of this disease. 

Perhaps the history of the case I 
have in mind will not come amiss at 
this time. The patient was a man 
sixty-eight years of age, who had 
not treated his physical man with 
the deference due such a piece of 
mechanism. 

When called to see the case, he 
_was in a pitiable condition. For five 
weeks he had been unable to lie 
down or even to lean back in the 
large chair in which I found him, 
but had been compelled to lean for- 
ward in order to breathe at all. 
Sleep had only been such as he could 
secure in his chair while leaning for- 
ward on his arms. The outlook was 
not promising. His age and general 
debilitated condition were against 
him, and the action of the heart was 
poor and fitful, at times dropping 
- out a beat or two. 

He could eat little, but desired to 
be fed often, as the presence of 
something on the stomach in process 
of digestion called the blood from 
the lungs and relieved the tension 
there. 

For the first two weeks, little or 
no change took place either for bet- 
ter or worse, except for a little tem- 
porary relief during the course of 
the treatment. By the end of the 
third week some perceptible im- 
provement could be noticed in the 
respiratory effort, though the patient 
denied feeling better. It was also 
noticed that he could lie back in his 
chair, and that on two or three oc- 
casions he had been found asleep. 
 Atthe end of the fourth week, 
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there was marked improvement and 
the patient was willing to admit that 
he could breathe easier. He was 
then ordered to lie down on the bed 
as often and as long as possible. At 
first a half-hour on the bed was all 
he could endure before having to 
get up into a sitting position to re- 
lieve the pressure in the lungs. 

By the end of the fifth week, in- 
stead of speaking in monosyllables, 
as had been the case, he was able to 
talk in a firm tone and carry on an 
extensive conversation. He could 
lie on the bed for three hours and 
secure good wholesome sleep. Such 
is the condition of the case to-day. 
Though still very weak from the 
long strain, he is improving daily 
and shows but little evidence of the 
ordeal he has undergone. 

In this connection, I call to mind 
another case of asthma which illus- 
trates the fact that ofttimes os- 
teopathic treatment is having a 
beneficial effect when there is no ap- 
parent amelioration of the symp- 
toms. 

The case was of a man about fifty- 
eight years of age who had been a 
sufferer almost continually for five 
years, and more or less for ten or 
fifteen years. Nothing had afforded 
more than temporary relief. Almost 
against his own will, he placed him- 
self under osteopathic treatment. 
After one month’s treatment, there 
was no apparent change in the con- 
ditions. By the end of the fifth 
week, however, considerable im- 
provement was noted; and _ the 
symptoms entirely disappeared by 
the close of the sixth week. That 
was a year and a half ago, but there 
has been no return of the symptoms 
to date. 

Asa general thing, I dislike to 
recount cases in this way; and yet 
“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and how are we to prove 
the value of Osteopathy unless we 
relate the experience of those who 
have tested it? 

There are in every one of our 
large cities to-day many sufferers 
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from asthma who could find in Os- 
teopathy the relief they have long 
sought; and they owe it to them- 
selves to give the new science a 
chance to demonstrate its efficiency. 


% % 


Mr. Manchester:—“ What ought 
to be done with a dead-lock ?” 

Mr. Birmingham :—“ Why not try 
a skeleton key ?”’—Stray Stories. 


% % 


May none of us ever be guilty 
of the meanness of making perfect 
happiness our eager aim. — THE 
Rey. Henry F. Aten, 


% % 


“Tf we are not trying to do our 
best to-day, we have no reasonable 
right to expect that to-morrow will 
be an improvement on it.” 


%% 


“The average amount of sickness 
in a man’s life is nine days out of 
the year,” said a traveller to his 
neighbor aboard the ocean steamer. 

“IT can’t see how you make that 
out,” said the neighbor, mournfully. 
“Tt takes six days to go over and 
six days to come back on the fastest 


ships.” 
% % 


One can hardly be expected to 
have “music in his soul” when 
there is discord in his stomach. 


% % 


You are expected todo your duty, 
not in spite of everything but ove, 
but in spite of every thing.—Tuo- 


REAU. 
% % 


O soul, this day is thine to imitate! 
Be thou a day clothed in the living 
light! 
Rise to thy task, and, be it small or 
great, 
Shine on it till thy smile has made it 
bright; 
Smile, smile on all thy duties, and, be- 
hold! 


‘Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes 
of gold.—Selected. , 
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Greeting to the Medical — 
Profession, 


We have been asked what is the 
relation of Osteopathy to the medi- 
cal profession ? This is a perfectly 
legitimate question, and it deserves 
a public and professional answer, 
Very many of our staunchest friends 
are friends of the medical profession, 
and there is no reason why weallmay 
not be friends. We, therefore, extend 
greetings. This is, at least, a part of 
courtesy. 

No true-spirited Osteopath. could 
cherish any but the most respectful 
feelings for the honored profession 
of medicine. Doctors of Medicine, 
from time immemorial, have been in 
the foremost ranks as the promoters 
of science and sanitation. They have 
also been conspicuous in art and let- 
ters. Many have been leading citi- 
zens. They have maintained both 
character and culture. Some of the 
most noble, exalted, and disinterested 
spirits that ever breathed were phys- 
icians. They deserve infinitely more 
than they ever receive from the pub- 
lic. They are eminent for deeds of 
charity, sympathy, and humanity, 
Like all professions, medicine has 
too often lowered the standard, and 
too many physicians practice the re- 
sponsible art who have little general 
or special culture. But, all in all, 
considering the especial view-point 
of professional medicine, it deserves 
unstinted commendation, rather than 
carping criticism. 

It is both progressive and aggres- 
sive. It is alert to absorb everything 
promising remedial results. But it 
has its limitations. It is not free 
from professionalism. It cultivates 
the esprit du corps to the extreme of 
exclusiveness. It is a cdterie that 
proscribes as well as prescribes. We 
sincerely think its professional ethics 
need revision. It should not be 
Pharisaic to avoid being plebeian, 
While it is catholic and fraternal to- 


ward everything it can absorb, it is 


often intolerant of good things from 
without. This is not the scientific 
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spirit, and it should never operate in 

so honored a profession as medicine. 
We are free to say, at the same time, 
that the profession of medicine is 
tolerant often to the point of gener- 
osity ; and we wish to think that it 
will yet be tolerant of any idea or 
practice that is meritorious and help- 
ful. 

We do not approve of any pro- 
fessional ethics or fraternal bond 
that will inhibit the utmost freedom 
of investigation after the truth, on 
the part of any of its members. It 
must be said that some of the rules 

and regulations of the various medi- 
cal societies and alumni associations 
to which doctors of medicine belong 
are so proscriptive and exclusive 
that, if any member thereof exercise 
freedom outside of certain pre- 
scribed limits, he is ostracized and 
black-balled. This is all very well 
for darker ages than these, but it is 
not the spirit of our advancing times. 

No set of men have a monopoly on 
truth. No ¢pse dixit of dogmatism 
can write an @ndex expurgatorius in 
therapeutics. No power can veto 
thought. The widest liberality con- 

sistent with the truth, should, there- 
fore, be shown. Professional folly 
should suspend its insistence in 
presence of a fact. Anything else 
is out of step with the march of 
- modern thought. 

Now, we wish to see this spirit 
among our medical brethren. We 
welcome them when they come in 
search for truth. We simply ask 
them to investigate Osteopathy. We 
are ready to present its scientific 
basis and implications. We shall do 
our best to demonstrate its value. 
We have been pleased to receive 

~ many doctors of medicine of the best 
regulated type, of culture, ability, 
experience, and success, from Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, and are sure 
they have gone away from us with 
a new outlook into therapeutics. 
We are not exclusive. We have no 
need of medicine, and draw the 
line distinctly and understandingly 
against its use, but this is wholly im- 
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personal. We cannot avoid, at 
times, making allusions to it, for it 
is by comparison and contrast that 
the difference between medicine and 
Osteopathy is seen. We welcome 
doctors of medicine, of all schools, 
and shall spare no pains in present- 
ing our science and art and tech- 
nique to them.—/Piiladelphia Journal 
of Osteopathy. 


% % 


tow to Grow Old Fast. 


Think you are growing old and 
you will soon grow old. Take your 
place obediently in the groove long 
made by custom for people of middle 
age. Separate yourself entirely from 
the young. Kill all inclination to 
indulge in what is called “youthful 
sports.” Cultivate in your limbs 
dignity, slowness, and stiffness ; re- 
gard with serenity your slowly es- 
caping vigor, suppleness, and elastic- 
ity of muscle. 

Don’t recognize that every new 
interest is a fresh grasp of life, and 
that as we lose interest the grip re- 
laxes its hold. Learn nothing new ; 
say that it’s now too late and that 
your dancing days are over. Be 
ashamed of taking up any new study 
or pursuit, 

There are he)ps all around you to 
aid you in growing old; kind 
friends from time to time will com- 
ment on the appearance of a gray 
hair or a line in your face. Cease 
all attempt at reformation or im- 
provement in any direction. Say 
to yourself: “It’s no use to me at 
my time of life.” Fret a good deal 
and hate a good deal. Worry over 
everything and fly into tempers. 
Think the worst thing you can of all 
the people you know; look on the 
dark side of everything. 

In your eating, study only your 
palate. Regard all as cranky and 
crotchety who talk of eating for 
health as well as for pleasure’s sake. 
—L xchange. 
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A contemporary informs us that 
“Dr. William Russell, of the class 
of 126, and the oldest Harvard 
graduate, died last week, aged 99. 
He was a practicing physician who 
had never worn an overceat.” This 
last sentence in the foregoing at- 
tracts our attention and shows the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining a 
livelihood in the profession. <A 
man who had been practicing since 
1826 and who had never worn an 
overcoat will doubtless soon be fol- 
lowed by accounts of others who 
have been practicing even longer 
periods and have never been en- 
abled to wear waistcoats and _ per- 
haps trousers. Especially will this 
be the case if dispensaries, hospit- 
als, and medical clubs continue in- 
creasing in numbers as they have 
for the last few years. — Medical 
Review. 

% % 


“Defeat is a school in which truth 
always grows strong.” 


Ride over all obstacles and win 
the race.—DickeEns. 


%% 


In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 
—GEORGE CRABBE. 


% % 


“Dignity does not consist in pos- 
sessing honors, but in deserving 


them.” 
% 


Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of 
Sienkiewicz’s novels, knows every 
language and most of the dialects 
in Europe, and is self-taught. 


%% 


MEASLEs. 
“ Willie, do you know what made 
little Ezra so sick?” 
“Yes’m; his freckles struck in.” 


—Judge. 
% % 


There are 3000 English words 


_that are not found in the dictionary. 


“ Osteopathy ” is one of them. 
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Osteopathy. 


When people begin to investigate 
the principles of Osteopathy, and — 
see the simple, practical, and thor- 
oughly scientific basis of its meth- 
ods, they realize that it is only 
a rational law of cure. Naturally, 
then, the first question is, how did | 
this wonderful science remain so 
long dormant? Why was it not 
discovered and its facts collaborated 
and utilized before? All are equal- 
ly amazed and astounded at. its 
simplicity and truthfulness; The — 
afticted looking for relief and cure, 
the student inquiring with a view to 
entering the profession, the scholar 
and philosopher seeking light for 
truth’s own sake, and all unbiased 
investigators are readily convinced 
of its efficacy, sensibleness, and 
truth. 

The osteopathic student, partic- 
ularly as he studies the standard 
authors on Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy, continually, and on almost every 
page, finds statements embodying 
osteopathic principles that have 
been always heretofore overlooked, — 
or at least very superficially made 
use of, in the treatment of disease. 
For example, statements abound to | 
the effect that certain nerves per- 
form certain functions on some or- 
gan, or gland, or muscle, that cer- — 
tain vessels contain secretions which 
have this or that effect upon the 
various tissues, organs, vessels, or 
their contents, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

Yet despite these facts—long un- 
derstood—people have been dosing 
themselves with medicines, the ef- 
fect of which even the prescribers 
themselves have been obliged to 
guess at, both physician and patient 
overlooking the now _ self-evident 
fact that the human body has with- 
in itself everything necessary for 
its recuperation in case of disease, 
and that all that is essential to its 
maintenance in health is plenty 
of pure food and air, and a har- 
monious and proper adjustment of 
its parts. ° 
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The medieal physician has for 
ages endeavored to correct dis- 
orders and cure diseases chemically; 
the osteopathic physician cures dy- 
namically. We know of a recent 
case where a physician of our ac- 
quaintance gave a prescription to 
cure rheumatism in the deltoid 
muscle. Now there are some five 
hundred other muscles in the anat- 
omy of that patient, which have the 
same kind of tissue and chemical 
constituents as the one suffering 
deltoid. How much, think you, of 

j our friend’s dose reached the spot 
intended, and what became of the 
rest? ‘The Osteopath treats the af- 
flicted part, endeavoring especially 
to remove the cawse of the affliction ; 
then the result—the disease—disap- 
pears. 

Hence we accomplish the “ won- 
derful” cures by osteopathic treat- 
ment. And hence it is that every 
observer and investigator of the 
science of Osteopathy, whether pa- 
tient, student, or philosopher, comes 
to ask the same surprising question, 
—why was not all this common 
sense practiced before? And the 
echo answers, * Why ?” 

Why was not America discovered 
earlier than four centuries ago? 
Doubtless many others entertained 
the idea of a spherical world, but 
‘Columbus had the courage of his 
convictions. 

The last quarter of a century has 
seen the production of the tele- 
phone, electric light, phonograph, 
electric railroad, Roentgen ray, ete., 
etc., and yet the principles of elec- 
tricity were known long previous to 
this time. 

; And so, while many of the prin- 
ciples of Osteopathy have been 
known for many years, it has been 
within the last decade that they 
have been evolved and elaborated 
into the practical system which is 
to-day known as the science of Os- 
teopathy. 
In years to come, people will 
eebsbly laugh at our blundering 
ignorance of the rich truths which 






our science possesses, as they will 
also at our present mode of locomo- 
tion, illumination, and other modern 
achievements; but one thing is cer- 
tain—Osteopathy, the great science 
of drugless healing, is here to-day, 

and has come to stay.—Xansas e 
Osteopathic Magazine. 


*% % 
A Lesson from Wature. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of 
thee, 


One lesson which in every wizd is 
blown, 


One lesson of two duties kept at one,. 


Though the whole world proclaim their 
enmity ,— 


Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 
Of labor that in lasting fruit out- 


grows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in. 
repose— 
Too great for laste, too nage for ri- 
valry ! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords 


ring, 
Man’s ceaseless uproar mingling with 
his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move 
on, 
Their glorious tasks in silence perfect- 
ing! 
Still working, blaming still our vain 
turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail when man. 
is gone. 


—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


% % 


Here is a question for evening 
veranda discussion. It may divert 
attention from mosquitoes that are 
engaged in laboratory practice : 
“ Whether if, when a dog sees a cat, 
he has sensory intuition of a different 
sort from the intuition occurring 
when he sees a mutton chop, the 
dog, before it can realize the cat 
and the chop and itself as object 
and subject, must explain the rela- 
tionships by polarizing them in 
thought ?”—Boston Journal. 
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We notice in the medical journals 
of recent issue that “gymnastics 
play an important role in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and that flat chest-walls are predis- 
posing causes.” In the many articles 
read by us, each month, we observe 
the tendency of the medical pro- 
fession to resort to rational means 
in the treatment of this disease. 
We expect to live to see the time 
when the profession shall have 
adopted the osteopathic theory, the 
most rational and successful thera- 
peutical agency known. 


% % 

Dr. Geo. D. Barney in the Mew 
York Medical Journal recommends 
*“‘promoting the general nutrition ” 
in the treatment of consumption. 
This is the strong point with the 
Osteopaths. 

Dr. Barney also says that “if 
climate is to be beneficial, it is in 
the early stages while the person is 
capable of taking active exercise ; 
but it is essential to the majority to 
be treated and cured in the same 
climate in which they have to live 
and work after restoration to 
health.” 

%% 


Osteopathy is capable of wonder- 
ful results in consumption when ap- 
plied under fairly favorable condi- 
tions. We believe thoroughly in the 
statement above quoted, and wish 
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we had the opportunity to demon- 
strate to the profession what Oste- 
opathy can do. 


= % 


SpeciaL Noricr. 


It has become necessary to ar-— 
range a Free Clinic in connection — 
with our work. For this purpose, 
a suite has been taken at Zhe Lionel, 
corner St. Germain and Dalton Sts, 
near the Institute, to be ready for 
business on Monday, September 11, | 
1899. 

Examinations will be free. 

Treatment $1.00 per month, pay-— 
able when treatment begins. This 
nominal charge is made to cover 
in part the expense of keeping up 
the rooms. 4% 

Every possible courtesy will be 
shown to patients. Only competent 
operators in attendance. 

Examinations on Tuesdays, Thurs- | 
days, and Saturdays, 9 to 12. 

For further particulars, call at 
the office, 178 Huntington Avenue. | 

C. E. Acnorn, Pres. 


*% % 





: 


One of the offices of the spleen, — 


according to William Osler of — 
Johns Hopkins University, is to 

provide a receptacle or reservoir for 

the blood when its free passage 

through the portal vessels is tempo-— 
rarily obstructed. It then becomes — 
a sort of satety-valve which obviates — 
the danger which might otherwise _ 
arise to more vital parts from any 
great or sudden disturbance of the 
venous circulation. 


% % 

In the Mew York Medical Journal 
of July 22,1899, Dr. W. Hirsch de 
fines delirium as “a psychic state, 
characterized by an abolition of self- 
consciousness, by an incoherence in 
the chain of conceptions, and by the 
appearance of symptoms of sensory 
and motor irritation.” The conclu 
sion reached was that the treatment 
is determined by the underlying 
conditions, and that “stimulatio 












and regulation of the circulation is 
the indication to be met.” 
Now if the doctor would use Os- 
teopathy instead of poisonous and 
dangerous drugs for the correction 
of the circulation, he would begin to 
4 tealize the wonderful possibilities of 
osteopathic therapeutics. 


% % 

The resorption of iron from the 
gastro-intestinal tract has never yet 
been demonstrated, according to 
some of the best medical authorities. 

» From the osteopathic standpoint, 
the mechanism of the body upon 
which the production of iron is de- 
pendent must be corrected before 

any permanent result is possible. 

With a corrected mechanical or 

nervous function, there will be found 
in the body an ample supply of 
iron. 

The Osteopath believes in dealing 
with the “cause.” 


%% 

The latest work upon Osteopathy 
is“The Practice of Osteopathy,” 
by Carl Philip McConnell, D. O., 
M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Osteopathy and Osteo- 
pathic Diagnosis at the American 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, 
Mo. 

This is a work of over seven hun- 
dred pages, and is designed for the 
use of practitioners and _ students 
- of Osteopathy. 

We think this work fills a long- 
felt want, and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to practitioners 
and students. 

% % 


CuinicaAL PATIENTS. 





We desire about twenty clinical 
patients at $10.00 per month. Ex- 
amination to be made by H. F. Un- 
derwood, S. A. Ellis, or OC. E. 
Achorn, and treatment given by a 
Senior Student who will graduate in 
December. No more than two oper- 
tors ever in attendance. Best of 
are and attention. 


C. E. Acorn, D. O., President. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


C. M. T. Hulett, D. O., one of the 
very best osteopathic practitioners 
and the former Dean of the Amer- 
ican School of Osteopathy at Kirks- 
ville, has opened office in the New 
England Building at Cleveland. 
The Boston Osteopath wishes the doc- 
tor success. We can certainly en- 
dorse his work. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Irene Harwood, D. O., the bright, 
capable, and energetic Secretary of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Osteopathy, has 
offices for the practice of Osteopathy 
at Suite 308, New York Life Build- 
ing. 

Every member of the A. A. A. O. 
would certainly unite with us in 
recommending Dr. Harwood to the 
people of Kansas City. 


% % 


Rocuester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y., is fortunate in 
having Dr. Ralph H. Williams as an 
exponent of the science of Osteop- 
athy. He is well prepared, having 
taken the full two years’ course in 
the Northern Institute of Osteop- 
athy, Minneapolis, Minn., and also 
having served as a member of the 
operating staff of the Northern In- 
stitute, which afforded a range of 
cases far greater than is possible in 
private practice. 

Dr. Williams has taken an active 
position in the field of Osteopathic 
literature. An article from his pen 
may be found on page 8. 


Dr. S. A. Ellis started west 
August 18th for his vacation, intend- 
ing to spend most of the time at 
his former home in Austin, Minn. 
We expect the doctor back the first 
week in September, very much bene- 


fited by his trip. 


*% % 
Dr. H. F. Underwood has lately 
visited friends and relatives at Han- 


cock, N. Y. 
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Insrects Boston. INSTITUTE. 


[We clip the following from the W7s- 
consin Osteopath.—En.]| 

Warren B. Davis, D. O., See’y of 
the Milwaukee College, was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Associated Colleges of 
Osteopathy to inspect the Boston 
Institute, which had _ previously 
made application for membership. 
He found this school in excellent 
condition, having a competent corps 
of instructors and good equipment. 
A favorable report was made to the 
Associated Colleges, and at their 
meeting, held July 5-6 at Indianap- 
olis, the application of the Boston 
Institute was granted. The addition 
of this school makes the seventh on 
the list of this Association. 

From observations made during 
his trip, he believes the East to be 
an excellent field for Osteopaths. 


% % 


The following is quoted from the 
Medical Review of Aug. 12, 1899.— 
Ep. 


A recent meeting at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, in New York, had for its object 
the remedies to be used in checking the 
incompetent treatment of the sick by 
Christian scientists, faith healers, etc. 
The meeting was under the auspices of 
the Medical and Legal Relief Society, 
and is said to have been something of a 
farce. The Christian Scientists were 
present in force and insisted upon doing 
most of the talking. They ‘ packed” 
the meeting. A New York alderman 
had drafted an ordinance leveled at 
these practices. It was discussed at 
this meeting and was pronounced most 
defective: it is said to be a law against 
giving bad advice. 

The legal regulation of this sort of 
practice will, we think, be found very 
difficult. Notwithstanding this, some 
great medical editors have formally 
pronounced that ‘‘liberty,’’ as ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, does not 
permit one to employ other people to 
pray his diseases away. We think it will 
be difficult to enforce a law compelling 
every one to employ a legally-qualified 
practitioner when sick. 


% % 


There is only one sudden death 
among women to eight among 
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Dislocated Spine. 


|The following quotation is selected | 
from the Philadelphia Medical Fournal, 
It is a condensed statement of an article 
by Dr. W. Balfour Fergusson in the 
Lancet of July 8,1899. This is the Os- 
teopathic method of reducing partial 
dislocations. If our medical brothers. | 
would look for them, they would find — 
many partial dislocations along the 
spine, by a reduction of which the pa- 
tient would recover.—ED. | 


Fergusson reports a remarkable 
case in which his patient fell back-— 
ward from his cart and partially dis- 
located his cervical spine at about 
the fourth or fifth vertebra. When 
seen his skin was cold and clammy, 
his breathing was diaphragmatic; 
his pulse was soft, slow, and com- 
pressible; and his pupils were di- 
Jated and did not react readily to 
light. He had partially lost power 
in his arms and legs, and appeared 
to be dazed. His head was inclined 
backward, resting against the spine. 
The front of the neck was distended 
and swollen, and the vessels were 
engorged. 

The moment an attempt was made 
to move the neck he was thrown in- 
to a violent spasm, the spasmodic 
contractions lasting a few minutes, 
Fergusson finally reduced the dislo- 
cation by placing one hand under- 
neath the chin and the other in the 
nape of the neck, and jerking the 
head upwards, at the same time 
forcibly bending the head forwards 
over the chest. A sensation of a 
bone slipping into place was com- 
municated to the hand, and made 
the operator feel certain that a dis- 
location had been reduced. The 
patient’s symptoms were immediate- 
ly relieved, and after two weeks he 
was out of doors and walking.” 


% % 


Osteopathy has never claimed to 
work miracles, yet the results have 
been so wonderful that it is not 
strange that the report of these 
cures should create a suspicion that 
they were not wrought by natural 
means. id 
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—6Osteopathy’s Challenge to 


the World. 


It is this:—The body, working 
under good conditions of mechan- 


ical and physiological action, pro- 


duces blood which renders it proof 
against all forms of disease. No 
scientist, worthy of the name, would 
dare deny this statement, and we 
invite all exponents and advocates 
of the theory of disease, whether of 
microbic, bacillic, or parasitic or- 
igin — whether contagious or in- 
fectious in character — among the 
followers of Virchow, Pasteur, or 
Koch, to a full, fair, and free dis- 
cussion of this statement. 

We further maintain that when 
all obstructions to the natural di- 
rection of the life-forming and heal- 
ing energies that are resident within 
the body are removed, when all 
chemical changes preparatory to 
nutrition are corrected, as they may 
be corrected without medicine, by 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology and their related 
studies, and by the application of 
this knowledge to this purpose, then 
Nature fast and surely regains her 
normal equilibrium of health and 
The constant effort of 
Nature in the body is towards 
healthful equilibrium. 
~ The Osteopathist is an expert in 
anatomy ; he is a specialist in bodily 
irregularities, either in form or ac- 
tion. He is skilled to detect ab- 
normalities. He has a knowledge 
of nerve centers, and of the great 
natural laws of nerve action. He 
holds the facts and forces of the 
body at his fingers’ ends, and he di- 
rects them towards the natural con- 
ditions of health. As the violinist 
knows what places to touch and 
press, and skilfully slips his fingers 
along the strings and gets such tone 
and tension as produce rhythmical 
harmony, so the Osteopathist has 
profoundly studied the body, in all 
conditions of disease and health, in 














all its delicate and dexterous forms 
and forces and functions, and by 
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skillful operations without drug or 
knife, secures the natural position 
and action of the affected parts; 
and then the healthful activities of 
the body follow in accordance with 
the unvarying law of cause and 
effect.—Philadelphia Fournal of Os- 
teopathy. 


* % 
Christian Science And 


Allied Beliets, 
J. ©. Oliver, Jour. Am. Med. 


Assn., in writing of the attitude 
that should be assumed by the med- 
ical profession, claims that 1t is un- 
wise to abuse or to antagonize peo- 
ple of such beliefs. They should ra- 
ther be educated and enlightened. 
The foundation stone upon which 
all “Christian Science,” * Divine 
Healing,” etc., rests is the ws medi- 
catrix nature, Which has’ been 
known to physicians for many dec- 
ades. The second element that en- 
ters into these beliefs is ‘ faith,” the 
necessity and utility of which are 
recognized by the medical profes- 
sion. The third factor to be consid- 
ered is mental diversion, which is 
given its widest application in the 
Weir-Mitchell treatment. The pro- 
fession believes in the same things, 
but calls them by their proper 
names; the most sensible course, 
therefore, is to acknowledge that the 
powers of nature give an appear- 
ance of truth to their claims, and 
then to lead them to realize that 
physicians have employed these 
means for years, but that they con- 
stitute only a starting point in the 
science of medicine.—JdfLeaical Re- 
view. 
% % 

Look forward and not back, 

Look up and not down, 

Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand. 
—THE Rev. E. E. Hae. 


* 2 
“An ass may bray a good while 
before he shakes the stars down.” — 
Brarti, in Romola. 
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Germs of Defective 
Wutrition. 


It has been quite popular in the 
last decade, to consider germs as a 
casual factor in nearly all common 
diseases, and consequently both pre- 
ventive and curative treatments are 
based largely on this supposition. 
Antiseptics and germicides abound 
as remedies, while the fear and 
dread of germs is constantly mak- 
ing many lives miserable in their 
laborious effort to avoid the pres- 
ence of the tiny creatures. The 
real truth, however, concerning the 
origin of the germ and origin of 
disease, cannot by any means be 
considered as definitely known. 
There are many pathologists at the 
present time who even doubt that 
tubercular bacilli are the first prime 
cause in consumption, although in 
this disease, during some of its 
‘stages, there are always to be found 
armies of tubercular germs. But 
whether they precede the disease, 
attacking the apparently healthy 
tissues, or whether they flock to the 
diseased tissues as the vulture to the 
carcass, is a question that can yet 
be studied. That the germs are 
there we have no doubt, but it is 
equally true that diseased and dying 
tissue of every kind, both in the 
animal and vegetable world, always 
abound with some special class of 
bacteria. The germ did not kill, 
but it began to feed upon the tissue 
as soon as the vital processes of life 
were quenched, so that molecular 
death could progress. We do not, 
by these suggestions, wish to dis- 
count in any way or lay aside san- 
itary regulations which are essential 
to keep in abeyance the germ inhab- 
itants of the world; but we would 
emphasize, along with the effort to 
avoid exposure to contagious and 
epidemic diseases, the necessity of 
looking well after the nutrition of 
the body, and by proper feeding 
and proper living keep the general 
health as good as possible. Germs 
and perfectly healthy tissues have no 






affinity for each other, and if a 
battle occurs between them, the 
well-nourished tissue will come out 
victorious even if it has to eat the 
germ in order to get rid of it. 
How many bacteria a white blood 
cor puscle is able to take with im- 
punity is unknown, but they have 
been seen to dewouk several and re. 
main unharmed; and even if. the 
blood-cell should eat too much and 
get the worst of the fight, Nature 
has ways of giving the faithful war- 
rior a natural cremation, and carry- 
ing off the residue in such a perfect — 
way that even this accident need not 
infect the system. The resources 
that a healthy organism has in re-— 
sisting disease are better than all the 
sanitary regulations of the most 
careful scientist, and if you want to— 
keep well you must live well.—A. J. 
Sanperson, M. D., Pacific Health 
Fournal. 





 % 


AN UNsuccessruL OPERATION. 


“ You told me you expected to — 
perform an operation for appendi- 
citis on old Beasley. How did you 
come out ?” 

“ Badly.” 

“Is Beasley dead ?” 

“ No. As soon as I suggested the — 
operation he sent for another doc- 
tor.—Chveland Plain Dealer. am 


% % 


A simple method for resuscitation 
from asphyxia is reported by Dr, 
W. Freudenthal. He introduces 
the index finger into the mouth and 
moves it to and fro over the epi- 
glottis, causing an effort to swallow, 
which is immediately followed bya 
return of respiration. This has 
proven successful when the older 
methods have failed, while it makes — 
severe traction upon the tongue un- | 
necessary. 







% % 


“Tt takes but a slight rap to kil 
that soft slug, a bookwonst f: ; 
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The Spread of Osteopathy. 


Rather gloomily the editor of the 
Medical Record, of New York, not 
long since, remarked upon “the de- 
plorable spread of Osteopathy.” 

| He was, of course, speaking to phy- 
sicians from a strictly professional 
point of view. Osteopathy is in- 
deed spreading in many directions, 
but to the great evergrowing class 
of thoughtful people, among whom 
itis spreading, the phenomenon is 
not at all deplorable. Quite the 
contrary. 

Not many years ago, Dr. Andrew 
Taylor Still, himself a physician of 
the old, or regular, school, was the 
solitary, the unbefriended, the only 
Osteopath in the world. Quite re- 
cently, even since the last federal 

| census was taken, you might have 
counted the practicing Osteopaths 
on the fingers of one hand. 

To-day there are upwards of 500 
legitimate Osteopaths making name 
and fame for themselves and Osteop- 
athy in many States of the Union. 
Whence came this yearly increasing 
army of practitioners ? 

They are graduates of colleges of 
Osteopathy, the oldest of which was 
established within the present dec- 
ade. Furthermore these colleges of 
Osteopathy, of which seven, though 
widely separated geographically, 
have organized as the Associated 
Colleges of Osteopathy, are grow- 
ing in number as well as strength 
and educational importance; and 
the count of their alumni will next 
year reach not far from 1,000. 

Of the spread of Ostecpathy 
among the people—of the many 
who have been, or are now under 

_ Osteopathic treatment, and who are 
gladly helping on the spread of 
Osteopathy —no statistics can be 
given. ‘They are a multitude whom 
no man can number, and they in- 
clude many people of the highest 
intelligence and social position. 
Another index of the spread of 
Osteopathy is the fact that seven 
States of the Union, namely, Mis- 
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souri, Vermont, Michigan, North 
and South Dakota, Iowa, and Ten- 
nessee have already adopted special 
laws recognizing Osteopathy and 
guaranteeing to the Osteopath the 
right peacefully to practice his pro- 
fession. 

So much for the fact that Osteop- 
athy has spread and is still spread- 
ing. What is the cause of it? The 
best answer is that osteopathic 
treatment has caused sick folks to 
get well. Osteopathy represents 
more than a mere passing senti- 
mental reaction against drug-giving 
and drug-taking. Numerous col- 
leges, with halls and lecture rooms 
crowded with scores of students, 
are not founded; hundreds of earn- 
est men and women do not readjust 
their life work, turn their backs 
upon the past, and go forth as pi- 
oneers in a new cause; thousands of 
educated people do not blindly em- 
brace a new idea; and hard-headed 
legislatures do not willingly enact 
special laws, in order simply to pro- 
test against a hitherto accepted 
doctrine. The occurrence of one or 
two of these striking phenomena 
might not mean much; but all tak- 
en together signify tremendously 
more than a protest or a reaction. 
It is true that Osteopathy is a reac- 
tion, and a protest. It would throw 
poisonous drugs to the dogs—though 
that would be bad for the dogs— 
and it would stay the too eager 
surgeon’s knife. But these, how- 
ever valuable, are only negative 
virtues. They might command at- 
tention, but they would not win in- 
creasingly more converts as_ the 
years go by. They would not 
account for the spread of Osteopa- 
thy. 

We repeat that the best reason 
for the spread of Osteopathy is that 
this new science and art has en- 
abled sick folks to get well.—7Zze 
Popular Osteopath. 


Will the day ever dawn when we 
shall be what we are ? — Maerrer- 
LINCK. 
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Terms for Treatment. 


We have adopted the plan now 
in use by nearly all Osteopaths, and 
for the present we make the follow- 
ing charges :— 

Consultation Free. 

No trial treatments given. 

Examination, $5.00. 

(This amount will be deducted 
from regalar charges when treat- 
ment is taken. ) 

Two weeks’ treatment, 
times per week,) $15.00. 

One month’s treatment, (2 or 3 
‘times per week,) $25.00. 

Payable, in every case, 
treatment begins. 

A limited number of patients as 
-clinies are taken at $10.00 per month. 
Treatment is given by students who 
will graduate this year. Hxamina- 
‘tion is made by Dr. Underwood, Dr. 
Ellis, or Dr. Achorn, who have super- 
‘vision of such cases. 

- Treatments given outside of the 
-office only by special arrangement 
with the Secretary. 

Secretary can arrange for board 
and rooms for persons who are 
strangers in the city. 

Boston INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
178 Huntington Ave., 

Mrs. ApA A. AcHorN, D. O., Secretary. 
Telephone, ‘‘Back Bay 420’’; also 


‘“* Back Bay 504.”’ 
-Office Hours, 8 to 12 and 2 to 4. 


*% % 
Wotice to Patients. 


1. Treatments must be paid for 
in advance, and a treatment card re- 
-ceived. 

2. No specified number of treat- 
ments shall constitute a month, but 
a ‘month’s treatment’ shall be un- 
-derstood to mean two or three (as 
the case may need) treatments per 
week, for a calendar month. For 
example, a month beginning June 
30th would expire July 29th. 

3. When patients cannot come 
to the Institute for treatment, an 
extra charge of $2.50 a visit is 
added. 

' 4. When patients wish to omit a 
‘treatment, the Institute must be 


(2 or 8 


when 
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notified to that effect, at least one 
day in advance; otherwise the treat- 
ment will be considered as given, 
since the time for each treatment is — 
held in reserve. } 
5. No more than three treat- 
ments a week will be given; as ex- 
perience has proven that in chronic 
cases two or three treatments per 
week give the best results. In acute— 
cases no rule is applicable, and treat. — 
ments are given as often as neces-— 
sary, $2.50 being charged for each 
treatment. 
6. Treatment cards are invalid 
after six weeks from date of issu- | 
ance, irrespective of the number of 
treatments received. 
C. E. Acuorn, D. O., President. 


% % 


If you are interested in Osteop- 
athy, write us. 
If you are afflicted and want relief, 
write us regarding your case. 
If you desire to enter professional | 
life, consider Osteopathy and write 
us. 
We will gladly afford you all the 


information in our power. 


*% % 
Osteopatby as a Profession, 


There are many bright men and 
women who would like to engage in 
a profession that is not overcrowded 
and that offers some opportunity for 
an immediate income. The atten-— 
tion of all such who find themselves 
adapted to the life of a physician 
should be called to Osteopathy, as 
a science which is based upon an 
accurate knowledge of Anatomy, and — 
as also an art. Its very large per- | 
centage of cures is gained by scien- 
tific methods which are not practiced 
by any other school of healing. Our 
graduates, at the end of twenty 
months of instruction, are well qual- 
ified to handle any disease treated 
by our method. 

Our Fifth Class convenes Se 
tember 11th, 1899. a 

Write us for catalogue. 
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